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Pa Wats 435 }. . . ‘ . se ' . 
PUBLISHED BY \it seems impossible to obtain it in its normal|our heads as they do; for a drop with the di- 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., istate. [ts evaporation from the leaves, afier it}ameter of a thousandth part of an inch would 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, has traversed the stem and branches, is enor-| acquire, from attraction of gravitation, a ve- 


Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable) mous. A large sun-flower was discovered to locity of nine or ten feet per second. And the 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five} have lost one pound four ounces, and a cab-| clouds, we know, do not merely hover, but are 
Dollars. bage one pound three onaers in SRAnAEePT Tenens meen the sane or sea which ae them 
‘cat hours. The drooping of a plant in a hot day|birth into the inland country, or to the tops of 
saat Saiedcsaehoeeaae is caused by this Sdenarelian from the leaves |mountains. ; 
aids: | being greeies in sroRneomape the eae The air, however, always contains the va- 
Georze C. Baker. New Yi. | water by ‘ e roots. Supply t e moisture or! pour of water, in suspension ; and this invisi- 
Jac r fetra Baltimore | which it faints, and the patient will revive. | ble vapour, when its temperature falls, either 
ob Lafetra, ' 


| = The radicles which drinlefrom the earth that by sudden local rarefaction, or by contact with 
CHARITY AND UNITY. \vivifying water which is t@be elaborated into) cold surfaces of the earth and waters, becomes 

Among the gospel precepts, we find not any|®4P #re So minute im their tétminal fibres, as to| — Th re aed — pan oar termed 
thing more strongly and frequently recomen-| De difficult of detection, eveby a microscope. | ™!S*- ther om %, - 1 at me - a 
ded by our Lord Jesus Christ and his apoatles| if injured in transplantingytheir functions are|'®!S vapour is not equally dense throughout 


aki i ] ‘4|proportionably impaired. It might be sup-| the atmosphere, because the atmosphere be- 
to the primitive believers, than that they shouid) posed that, on a very dry, dusty day, these | comes thinner as its distance from the earth in- 


love one another; and as we are sensible that! , . : : 
, functions would be completély suspended ; but|creases. Suppose a cubic foot of air contain a 


nothing will more contribute to the peace and|' ; ; 
prosperity of the Church than a da case to|in fact the earth is so bad @conductor of heat|certain amount of heat, equally diffused through 
this advice so we earnestly desire that it ma that extreme aridity prevails only on the sur-| its elementary and compound constituents, and 


be the care and concern of all Friends to dweil| face. On the hottest day, if you remove a capable of affecting the thermometer to a given 


therein, and in the unity of the Holy Spirit to| few inches of the dry and sandy soil, you ar- cageen 3 if this — of bin nae com- 
maintain love, concord and peace, in and among | "'¥¢ at moisture. In like manner the atmos- a eo nth of a cubic ae of course 
all the churches of Christ. " | Phere is never anhydrous, or entirely devoid of ' a : ten et om as ae pens concen- 
Lave and unity being the special badge of| vary vapour: although occasionally it may a into that a = t 7 and the 
discipleship by which the real followers of|%e dry enough to have a distressing effect both |’ tea eee "h ee Se 
Christ are ever to be distinguished, we tenderly |°" animals and vegetables: 7 The vapour par- —— f - : he 7 od, - nt soe : bi cubic 
desire that it may be always preserved among) ‘ally withdrawn from particular localities, is) “4 - uld b “ec diffe rete ® - ie —- 
us, and that every thing which tends to rob us|C°llected elsewhere im clogds, which floating |“ 7 eat = — iffuse aes mew 
of it be carefully. shiamped; for without it, how-| between the sumand the earth, prevent the di-|'° Ome: ue ¢ adhempctavennagpirll: sige < gamptens-on 
wieeedifee tbe cause of truth in|tect transmission of solariieat. When these) iopression ‘a cechteka, ae in other words, 
Other respects may Appear, formality will take|@#stesates complete the genial work by fall-|se on - eal ‘ Phas cause of the air 
place of the substance, and the life and power| '"S in showers, it is curious to remark the a 7 an * here: ie thet w be uu the 
of true religion be withdrawn. Let everv one | Durst of perfume that comes from the fainting| Proaches the earth; is simply that t Dears the 


; |superincumbent load of the rest of the atmos- 
rp ; | plants. |S | 
therefore watch ovet his own heart, and often . ; _ |phere, and is pressed, as it were, into smaller 
examine whether he therein finds love to God} ‘That the earth is a bad conductor of heat, i! compass. 


and to the brethren his motive to action on all)showa by the comparative coolness of 4| This explains the diminution of heat as we 
occasious, but more especially when we meet| draught of water drawn fromadeep spring in\ascend a lofty mountain; the air becoming 
together for divine worship and the support of/summer, and the comparative warmth of water! rarer and rarer, or, in other words, more ex- 
the discipline. from the same source 







I of | d humility d ia winter. The tem-| panded. till not unfrequently the watery vapour 
zeta spirit of love and humility more and) perature of the water, in point of fact, is nearly|j, contains condenses in mist, or congeals as 


more diffuse itself among us, and influence the|the same at both seasons; and ata depth of| snow, ‘Air, in rising from the level of the sea 
hearts of all; thus every one will be engaged |nearly 100 feet, that of the earth is the average) becomes nearly one degree colder for the first 
to seek peace, and none be apt to take offence;/temperature of the climate, differing of course|iwo hundred feet of ascent, and altogether 
but each in his own particular be more careful) with the latitude. At Wadso, in Lapland, the| about 50 degrees colder in sisieg Sheen thee 
to rectify his own failings and imperfections) average is 36°, at St. Petersburgh 40°, in Eng-| sand feet; thus water would freeze at this ele- 
than curious in observing, censuring, and|land52°, at Paris 54°, atRome61°, and at Cairo yation even near the equator, where the tem- 
aggravating those of others. 70°, The reception of heat by the earth is the| perature of the low plains is at least 80 degrees. 
Dear Friends, seek peace and pursue it. Ye/cause of a phenomenon which is often regarded| This is the reason w hy the summits of lofty 
are called to love. O that the smallest germ|with surprise. This is the tremulous motion of| mountains are covered with perpetual snow, 
of enmity might be eradicated from our inclo-|objects regarded across tract of dark-coloured| and the height at which it occurs is called the 
sure! And verily there is a soil in which it}land ona hot summerday. ‘The land becomes|:snow line, or ‘line of perpetual congela- 
cannot live, but naturally withers and dies.|/exceedingly hot by absorbing the solar rays, | tion,’ ” ‘ : 
This soil is christian humility: a state highly and imparts heat to the air encumbent on tS} ‘The conversion of water into vapour—that 
becoming and indispensable for a being whojsurface; the air so heated becomes lighter, and. he pranees ¢f. evebedtalan a 
depends continually on the favours of his Lord;| ascends, whilst a colder and heavier portion rs aaa on Ss . sate chlo heat ie 
a state in which of all others he can most ac-| descends, so that the solar light, in traversing}; a> ter of dutiniis een ald Thee “arty 
ceptably approach his presence; and a state|a medium of such unequal density, does Nl) Gia the have eulnieiated a tseead of 
which naturally conducts frail man to love and| pass through with steadiness, but is distorted,| a i mee sod cthedner tailed gheiadd nd with 
compassion for the companions of his frailty|or broken, or refracted, and the rays coming tO} vate " i ‘d wealeatediadl ae coo ends 
and poverty, yet his fellow partakers of the|the eye of the observer with irregularity, Ned cee ae oo eine diietdée.: eed ia Bums 
offered riches ofthe gospel.— Christian Advices.| objects consequently appear distorted.’ ‘tere in very hot stated vitiet is sought me 
—>—_ 


CHEMISTRY OF SUMMER. ' The formation of clouds, and the fall of rain, obtained by sprinkling water on the pavement 
ave not been explained; but chemistry comes|before our houses. Porous earthen vessels are 
to the conclusion that rain does not consist of|used for wine-coolers on the same principle. 
The circulation of vegetable blood, termed|solid globules, but of myriads of hollow vesi-|Being dipped in water, they imbibe a consid- 
sap,is involved in obscurity; and the sub-|cles of water, like soap-bubbles. Were it|¢rable quantity by capillary attraction; and as 
stance itself cannot be accurately analysed, as' otherwise, the clouds could not hover above/this gradually evaporates on the vessel being 


Concluded. 
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contributes a portion of heat towards the pro-|began by observing that, notwithstanding the|dron, Sigillaria, Stigmaria, and other carbonif- 
cess, and becomes cool itself in the same ratio. numerous remains of land plants in the carbon-|erous plants, are found both above and below 
For the same reason, it is dangerous to remain |iferous strata, and the evidence they afford of the level of the reptilian footsetps. Mr. Lyell 
in wet clothes, the evaporation lowering the the existence of large tracts of dry-land (the then adverted to some spurious fossil foot-prints 
animal heat of the body below its natural stand-|exact position of which is often indicated by|of dogs, hoofed quadrupeds, birds and other 
ard. Exercise, on the other hand, by exciting |seams of coal and buried forests,) no monu-|creatures seen on the surface of ledges of a 
the evolution of animal heat, supplies the unu-| ments of any air-breathing creatures had been|soft quartzose sandstone in the neighborhood 
sual demand, and diminishes the risk in propor-|detected in rocks of such high antiquity until of Greensburg, which had been confounded 
tion. When too much heat is produced by ex-|Dr. King, in 1844, published his account of the} with the fossil ones.—-He pointed out the proofs 
ercise, the evaporation from the body is con-|foot-prints of a reptile occurring in sandstone|that these had been carved by the ancient 
densed in sweat; when this is checked by|in Pennsylvania, (See Silliman’s Journal, vol. inhabitants of America, whose graves are seen 
a cold draught of air, waterproof clothing, or/48, page 343.) These fossil tracks were found|in the vicinity ; and that the Indian hunters 
other causes, the most serious consequences|in a stone quarry five miles south-east ofjhad sculptured similar bird-tracks, together 
ensue. A fine cambric handkerchief applied|Greensburg and about twenty miles east of| with human foot-prints, in the solid limestone 
to the brow gives great relief, because its fine|Pittsburg, appearing on the under-surface of of the State of Missouri,—the true origin of 
fibres are at once a good conductor of heat,|slabs of argillaceous sandstone extracted for which was first explained by Mr. D. D. Owen 
and have a strong capillary attraction for/paving. They project in relief, being casts of Of Indiana. To illustrate the mode of inter- 
moisture; whereas a cotton handkerchief hav-|impressions formed ina subjacent layer of fine|preting fossil foot-prints in geology, Mr. Lyell 
ing neither of these advantages, produces|unctuous clay, and they are accompanied by|gave a sketch of the discovery of three distinct 


removed into the air, the wine-bottle within | Mountains,” by C. Lyell, F. R. 8. Mr. Lyell lower levels. The impressions of Lepidoden- . 


rather a sensation of heat. ‘Accurate experi-|numerous casts of cracks of various sizes, evi-|species of Cheirotheriun in Europe,—and 


ments appear to justify the conclusion, that the 
annual evaporation of water averages thirty 


dently produced by the drying and shrinking 
of the clayey mud. These cracks occasionally 


inches ; meaning that the vapour, if reconvert- | traverse the foot-prints, showing that the shrink- 


ed into water, would cover the surface from 
which it ascended to a depth of thirty inches ; 


age took place after the animal had walked 
over the soft mud, and before it had begun to 


then the surface of all the waters of the|dry and crack. Mr. Lyell exhibited a slab 


globe being assumed at one hundred and 
twenty-eight millions of geographical miles, 
nearly sixty thousand cubic miles of water| 
would be annually changed into vapour.’ 


which he had brought from the quarries, 
having visited them with Doctor King; and 
then proceeded to point out the differences be- 
tween these foot-prints and those of the 


explained how after it had been conjectured 
by Link that they might belong to gigantic 
Batrachians, Mr. Owen found, by examining 
the teeth and bones of reptiles of triassic age, 
that three different species of air-breathing 
reptiles of the Batrachian order, referable to a 
‘new genus, Labyrinthodon, had existed, both 
jin Germany and England, at that period; 
their fossil bones indicating that they were air- 
breathers, and there being as great a disparity 


The winds, which are so important to our|European Cheirotherium found in Saxony and jin size between the bones of their anterior and 


comfort in summer are caused by the ince’-| 


in Warwickshire and Cheshire, always in the 





sant disturbance of the equilibrium of the at-| 
mosphere by heat. The phenomena of land 


upper part of the New Red Sandstone or Trias. 
In the European hand-shaped foot-marks, 


posterior extremities as between the fore and 
hind foot-prints of the several Cheirotheria. 
To account for the sharpness of the casts of 


and sea-breezes are thus explained by the |Kaup, Cheirotherium, both the hind and fore|Chirotherium on the under surfaces of slabs of 


chemist. ‘The solar beams are incapable of| 


feet have each five toes, and the size of the 


sandstone, Mr. Lyell adverted to the manner 


elevating the temperature of the transparent|hind foot is about five times as large asthe fore|in which he had seen, on the sand-beach, near 
water of the ocean, or the transparent volume |foot. In the American fossil the posterior|Savannah, in Georgia, acloud of fine sand 


of the atmosphere, but they heat the surface of 
the opaque earth with great facility ; there- 


foot-print is not twice as large as the anterior, 


jand the number of toes is unequal, being five 


fore an island exposed to the tropical sun has/in the hinder and four in the anterior foot; as 


its soil greatly elevated in temperature, and 
communicating heat to the air, a strong as- 
cending current is produced, whilst other por-| 
tions of air from the cooler surface of the 
ocean immediately glide inland to restore the 
equilibrium, and this constitutes the sea-breeze. 


in the European Cheirotherium the fifth toe 
stands out nearly at a right angle with the foot 
and somewhat resembles the human thumb. 
On the external side of all the Pennsylvanian 


drifted by the winds, filling up the foot-prints 
of raccoons and apossums, which a few hours 
before had passed along the shore after the re- 
treat of the tide. 

Allusion was also made to the recent foot- 
prinis of birds called sandpipers (7ringa mi- 
nuta,) which Mr. Lyell saw running, in 1842, 





tracks, both the larger and smaller, there is ajover the red mud, thrown down every tide along 
protuberance like the rudiment of another toe.|the borrhrs of estuaries connected with the 


During the night the surface of the island, no| The average length of the hind foot is five and| Bay of Fundy in Nova Scotia. These consist 


longer subject to the direct influence of the sun, | 
becomes much cooler than the superincum- 
bent air, and causes it to contract in volume, to 
become heavier, therefore it sinks down, and 


a-half inches, and of the fore feet four and a- 
half. The fore and hind feet being in pairs 
follow each other very closely, there being an 
interval of about one inch only between them. 





spreads on all sides, producing the land-breeze; 
this is frequently loaded with unhealthy exha- 
lations from decomposing vegetation, whilst 
the sea-breeze is salubrious and fresh.’ 

Such are only a few of the inquiries prompt- 
ed by the beautiful season on which we are 
entering ; but they are sufficient to show that 
the laborious chemist is introduced by his 
ceaseless experiments into at least some ac- 
quaintance with the sublime laboratory of na- 
ture ; and that he is led, by this examination, 
on a minor scale, of the properties of bodies, to 


Between each pair the distance is 6 to 8 inches, 
and between the two parallel lines of tracks 
there is about the same distance. In the case 
of the English and German Cheirotherium the 
hind and fore feet occur also in pairs, but they 
form only one row, in consequence of the ani- 
mal having put its feet to the ground nearly 
under the middle of its body, and the thumb- 
like toes are seen to turn to the right and to the 
left in the alternate pairs ; while in the Ameri- 
jcan tracks, which form two parallel rows, all 
tie thumb-like toes in one set turn to the right 


both of ‘mpressions on the upper surface and 
of casts in relief on the under sides of successive 
layers of red mud (see Lyell’s * Travels in 
North America, ”’ vol. ii. p. at ees he 
has presented a specimen to the British Mu- 
seum. The ancient foot-prints of more than 
thirty species of birds found fossil in the New 

ed Sandstone, or Trias of the valley of the 
Connecticut river, in Massachusetts, were next 
stated to be analogous tothese modern bird- 
tracks: and the size of the largest, although 
they indicate a biped more huge than the 
ostrich, is exceeded in magnitude by the gi- 
gantic Deinornis of New Zealand,—of which 
nearly the entire skeleton has just been fossils 
found by Mr. Walter Mantel]. The absence 


reason upon the phenomena of the seasons,|¢nd in the other set to the left. Mr. Lyell|hitherto of the bones of birds in the ancient 
and to act in some degree as an expounder to|infers, therefore, that the American Cheirothe-|A™erican strata of the triassic period appears 
mankind of the physieal plan and government)"ium belongs to a new genus of reptilian quad- |'° Mr. Lyell to be quite intelligible ; for the 
of the earth. There is no department of sci-|rupeds wholly distinct from that which charac-|¢!Tcumstances which combine to cause foot- 
ence better adapted than chemistry to plant in |terizes the triassic strata of Europe ; and such|PT!"ts of sand-pipers in the recent mud of the 
the mind a firm belief in the power, wisdom, a generic diversity, he observes, might have| Bay of Fundy, repeated throughout many 
and goodness of the Creator. been excepted in reptilian fossils of such superimposed layers, have no tendency to 
different ages. preserve any bones of the same birds, and none 
eae a bg have yet been ever observed in eutting trenches 

FOSSIL FOOTMARKS. ¥s The preiegel peseee one sandstone of/through the red mud, where it has been laid 

See reensburg Is perfectly clear, being situated in|/dry by artificial embankments and drained. 

The Duke solieaianan meme the midst of the Appalachian coal-field, having|In all the cases of foot-prints, both fossil and 


) it|the main bed of coal, called the Pittsburg seam,|recent, and whether made by quadrupeds or 
the Chair.—*On the Fossil Foot marks of t/a hundred feet above it worked in the neigh-| bipeds, the lecturer insisted aan namie of 


Reptile in the Coal Formation of theAlleghany'borhood, and several other seams of coal at assuming that the creatures were air-breathers, 
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not be sufficient to have| before us—North and South America, and) Museum was built as much forthe washer- 


made impressions so deep and distinct. The! Africa, furnished their full quota of interesting | woman as for the nobility of the land.— W, D. 
same conclusion is borne out by the evidence) things for this wonderful “curiosity shop. ” 


derived from the casts of cracks produced in 


| Bartlett. 


—— 


Passing out of this room, we entered the| 


the same strata, by shrinkage, and so generally; Southern and Eastern Zoological Galleries| HOFWYL. 
accompanying the impression of feet; and it'and the Mammalia Saloun, where were thou-! 


The splendid educational establishments of 
. . . . | 
was remarked that similar effects of desiccation wa Viahed the’ Ditaetibewieal Boome. Phere | Hofwyl] have virtually been dissolved this month. 


wont Men scien Cidade eqlhention off te recent Revolution in Switzerland precipi- 
“_ oe ath oul & Aininnse the collection |{2"@4 an event, that the death of some mem- 
ae oo oe a ., | bers of the family de Fellenberg, and a division 
of meteorites, two that were side by side| 


j bon . \Of interest among the others, must shortly 
attracted my attention. The first had this) have rendered inevitable. Most ofthe students 


inscription :—* A large fragment of the stone). ine Ruti. o 
: . , or experimental farm, were drawn 
which fell Nov. 7th, 1492, when Emperor Mazi- Ser the; tain. as conde ae the inte hestiinlen 


commenced ; the foreigners went home, and 


are observable in the recent red mud of Nova! 
Scotia, where thousands of acres are dried by 
the sun in summer, between spring and neap 
tides. The ripple mark also common in strata} 
of every age, and among others in the coal 
measures, and New Red Sandstone of Ger- 
many, England and America, exemplifies the 
accurate preservation of superficial markings 


imilian, the king of Rome, was on the point of 


sands of stuffed birds of every variety. Then 


of strata, often less prominent than those|engaging with the French Army ; this mass, 
caused by the tread of reptiles or large birds.|~hich weighed 270 pounds, was preserved in 
As the discovery of three species of Cheirothia,|the Cathedral of Ensishen until the French 





was soon followed by the recognition of as 
many species of Labyriathonon, so the an- 
nouncement of Dr. King, in 1844, of reptilian 
footprints in the coal strata of Pennsylvania has 
been followed by the news lately received from 
Germany, that in the ancient coal measures of 
Saarbruk near Trives, the antiquity of which 
is vouched for by Von Dechen, Prof. Goldfuss, | 
has found the skeleton of a true saurian. Dr.| 
Falconer, after a cursory examination of the 
original specimen, has stated his opinion in} 
favour of its reptilian character, and although 
the evidence has not yet been rigorously tested 
by the most eminent comparative osteologists| 
of Europe, Mr. Lyell believes ‘hat the opinion| 
of Prof. Goldfuss and Dr. Falconer will be 
confirmed. Such facts should serve to put us 
on our guard against premature generalizations 
founded on mere negative evidence, and cau- 








tion us not to assume the present limits of| sculpture is supposed to have been executed a 


Revolution, when it was conveyed to the public 
Library of Culmar.’’ The next,“ Fragment) 
of a stone seen to fall in Weston, Ct. U. S. A. 
Dec. 14, 1807.” There was quite a difference 
in the places where these stones fell and the 
time of their falling! 


The next room was the Gallery of Aesignss 
ties. A beautiful bust of Diana first caught 
my eye, then one of Juno, executed in Parian 
Marble. Then Demosthenes, with his awful 
forehead, seemed to greet us imperiously—then 
the mighty Hercules—and gentle Venus, sur- 





‘rounded by a band of Cupids with their bows 


in hand. 

In this room we saw many remarkable speci- 
mens of ancientsculpture. One side is allotted | 
to the ruins from Nineveh, consisting of sculp-| 
tured slabs of marble, upon which kings, vul- 
tures, and gods are on an equality. This 





our knowledge of the time of the first appear-| 
ance of any class of beings in a fossil state to 


be identical with the date of the first creation | 
of such things. Atheneum. 


ann 4 ‘ melt, 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


To visit the Museum you go to Great Rus-| 


sell Street—pass the entrance and you are in 
a spacious and well-paved Court, with the 
grand building fronting you. This front is 
about 400 feet in extent, and is surrounded by 
a colonnade of 44 columns, which are 45 feet 
inheight. The heightof the summit of the en- 
tablature of the colonnade is about 70 feet. 
You pass into this mighty building through 
a quaint oaken door, set in stone. 


The foundation of the Museum originated 
with Sir Hans Sloane, who, in 1753, by his 


will left a very valuable collection of manu-| 


scripts and books tothe Government. The 
Parliament accepted the gifts, and from time 
to time added to the stock, until at length a 
mansion, known as Montague House, was 
taken as a store-house for these antiquities. 
In 1801 the Egyptian antiquities arrived, and 
were of too massive a character for a private 
dwelling. In 1823 parliament ordered draw- 
ings to be made for a New Museum, the 
result of which was the present splended 


riched with Greek frets. 


A friend recently invited me to visit the! 
Museum in his company, and | accepted the 


invitation. 


Staircase, thence intothe Ethnographical Room.|a tradesman as a lord. This shows the gene- 


thousand years before Christ ! 
The department for British Antiquities is| 
‘worth noticing—also the Grand Central Saloon 
| where sepulchral antiquities and sarcophaguses 
|are preserved. 
| Inoticed in the Elgin Saloon a specimen of 
ancient Greek sculpture that was especially 
beautiful. lt was a representation of the Car 
‘of Night, to which are attached a pair of noble 


all agricultural operations, excepting those of 
imperative necessity, were immediately sus- 
pended. Only a few Scotch or English youths 


lare remaining in /a grande maison until their 


parents can fetch them or place them elsewhere. 
The real Schule was shut up about two years 
ago. "The Agricultural School for cottagers, 
and another for poor girls, will, however, we 
believe, be continued for some time yet, 


The fate of Hofwyl is a misfortune to 
Europe, nay, to the whole world; for the 
influence, direct and indirect, of the family de 
Fellenberg reached as wide almost as civiliza- 
tion extends. 

The labors of Emanuel] von Fellenberg con- 
tinued with scarcely any interruption until the 
day of his death, which occurred 21st Novem- 
ber 1844, in the 74th year of his age. 

He was succeeded at Hofwy! by his eldest 
son Wilhelm von Fellenberg, who for this 
purpose came over from Prussia, in which 
country he had been engaged, for a number of 
years, in carrying out his own particular views; 
sometimes in conjunction with his friends, but 
chiefly we believe on an independent footing. 
His work ; “1 deem runng und Grundzuge zu 
einem plane fiir die Verbesseder Landescultur” 
was selected by Count Arnheim, as the basis 
of a new and improved system of agriculture 
and rural education for Prussia. 

Wilhelm von Fellenberg became very po- 





‘horses, who are in the act of plunging into the 
‘ocean, while the Car of Day is rising out of 
the watery abyss. 


In the Egyptian Saloon, I gazed with inter- 
est upon the sarcophagus of Penfensi, who 
was a distinguished poet long centuries ago. 
As I leaned upon his coffin, | wandered back 
—back to the days when he lived and was 
hongured. How many generations have been 
born, flourished, passed away, since then! 
Then, Egypt was the seat of refinement ; now, 
of ignorance and darkness; while England, 
‘which then was a home for barbarians, now is 
ithe centre of light and liberty. 
| In the Eastern Zoological Gallery there are 
nearly 200 paintings of eminent personages. 
,Among them there is one of Oliver Cromwell, 
|presented by his son Henry, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, to Dr. Gifford, who gave it to the 
/'Museum; one of Sir Hans Sloane, who was 


| 
| 


of them are said to be excellent likenesses. 


things that the Museum contains. 
|a week to visit it in a proper manner, 


the originator of the museum ; Sir Isaac New- 


building. The order is Grecian Doric, en-\'°™ Shakespeare, Luther, and Voltaire. Many|We will now proceed to give a brief account 


pular on his return to his native country, 
where he wrote, soon after his arrival, on the 
occasion of the potato failure, a little pamphlet 
of about seventy pages, “ Guther-Rath an 
Klein und Gross in der Lebensmittel frage.”’ 

This was translated into French by order of 
the Bernese Government; and 10,000 copies 
of the work, in two languages, were circulated 
at the national expense. Of Jate the worthy 
baron has been chosen president of the 
Gemeinutzige Gesellschaft Society, for the 
promotion of public good, an onerous but 
highly honourable post, particularly in the 
present state of affairs. De Fellenberg’s atten- 
tion will be directed mainly, we hear, to the 
reform ofeducation and agriculture.—-Jerrold’s 
Newspaper. 





—p— 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


Lithography, like many other important 
discoveries, owed its birth to mere chance. 


of the circumstances under which Alois Sene- 


| Ihad not time even to glance at all the/felder turned his attention to the discovery of 
One weggeje ready means of printing what as a writer 


and aspirant to histrionic fame he produced. 


There is no initiation fee to this wonderfal|“I bad just succeeded,” observes Senefelder, 
We wrote our names in the Entrance Room, | collection of curiosities, and the kind and gen-\* in polishing a stone plate which | intended 
and turning to the right, passed up the Great tlemanly officers in attendance are as polite a cover with etching ground in order to con- 


tinue my exertions in writing backwards, when 


A collection of Chinese curiosities first greeted|rosity of John Bull; for he is generous, not-|my mother, entering the room, required me to 


us—then India—Nubia and Abyssinia. were withstanding what his enemies say. This!write a washing-bill. It so happened there 
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was not a morsel of writing paper or ink at/not by the intervention of a priest or minister|tory acknowledgement, after patient labour om 
hand, nor had we any one to send for these|+, administer a form of words, in themselves|the part of those with whom he was formerly: 


materials; | therefore resolved to write with| ea , : , , 
my ink, prepared with wax, soap, and lamp objectionable, by placing the parties in an|associated. 


black, uponthe stone which I had just polished, unequal relation. This form is a part of the} We can see no departure from Christian 
as the matter would admit of no delay. Some|old church ritual, against which Friends tes-|charity and forbearance in this course; on. 
time after, requiring the stone for use, and the 

writing being as I had left it, it occurred to me 





tified in the beginning, and on account of their|the contrary, it would seem to be the part of 


whether I could not bite in the stone with opposition to which they suffered grevious|true Christians to counsel and advise with 
acid.” This Senefelder succeeded in doing, | persecution. their brethren who may have gone astray, and 


- thus the art was discovered.—English| To decline interference with members who| endeavour in the spirit of meekness to restore 
aper. 


have disregarded this testimony, by applying|them, and when this fails, to release them 
_ |to hireling ministers to join them in marriage, |from the obligations which the Discipline im- 
‘land who have subjected themselves to the/poses. The exercise of this right by religious 


{formes imposed by such application, would, it| societies seems to us indispensable to their ex- 
seems to us, be doing injustice to them, and|istence, and we believe may be administered. 


_|be weakening the force of one of the most|without any departute from Christian charity 
We are requested to state that in conse-|. Sail , . dae 
: ; ., |important testimonies which the Society of| towards individuals. 
quence of the resignation of the Principal) ponds have b Wea dads tata 2k’ We 
ais een ca n toh aie. 
of the male department of Friends’ Central! Pre Pa Pre 


saold : os ; 
School, that situation will be vacant at the) ae aie dent beli that h The Cinepasion in the Unites Kates Senate 
close of the present term. The following espondent believes that our youth-|on what is called the Oregon bill is of a highly 


, . aa fal members “are often not well instructed with| j i i i 
Friends have been appointed by the joint com-| teresting character. There isa strong feeling 


, ‘ . , |regard to our peculiar views, and therefor iti ’ i 
iiid'al tha mabuthly incetings Of this city g : P oi . “ | €)amongst the politicans of the country to resist 
hob nie do not understan em. ese, W ren| i very i ; ito- 
ee ee he elie | , the extension of slavery in any of the Territo 
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John D. Griscom, 217 Arch st., Phila. arraigned in Soqanyaenes of marriage, or for|ries, and it is this question which gives inter- 
Sarah S. Tyson, 101 New st.,  “ emerges. a hate ake required to con-|est to that debate. It cannot be doubted that 
Henry T. Child, 1274 Arch st. “ jmimanlge apr cuatro fp 2g oe GARR “tigi el peo igaslt Ps 
Tacy R. Pancoast, 10th st., 1 door bl. Coates id ee find themselves in a strait. |from the public mind, and this is especially 


John J. White, 403 Arch ste | This ignorance, we should hope, was rare, |true in regard to the political public.—Hith- 
for even those who have not been educated in/erto it seems to have been almost excluded 
the Society, appear generally to understand] from the Senate of the United States; now it 
\that Friends disapprove of a paid ministry,| is canvassed there with freedom. If we may 
land that they have discarded the modes of|judge from the signs of the times, at no very 
Disownment For Marriace.—We received) worship, and the form of marriage, common distant day it will be the great question at 
some time since, a communication upon the/amongst other professors. But even shouldjissue between political parties at the polls. 
subject of the discipline of the Society of|want of knowledge be an excuse for the viola-|Such evidences of inereasing sensibility can- 
Friends in regard to marriage by the aid of a|tion of discipline, it increases rather than|not but be gratifying to the friends of hu- 
hireling minister, and suggesting the query | diminishes the obligation of the Society to! manity.—As members of the Society of 
whether disownments on this account have seek out, inform, and labour with those who, | Friends, and as individuals, this testimony is 
not been a disadvantage to individuals and to/from peculiar circumstances, may have been|dear’ to us—but we feel it right to oo 
the Society, and whether “such excommunica-| ignorant of the obligations which they owe to! tend a caution lest our young readers may be 
tions give evidence of brotherly kindness and | those with whom they stand connected in induced to enter further into the political 
charity, and of obedience to the blessed pre-| religious membership. 

cepts which inculcate forbearance, and for-| The discipline does not seek the exrcommuni- 
giveness of those who trespass against us ”’|cation of these, but their restoration. Iftheir) 99.929. ~~~ ~~ 

If dealing with persons who have gone | judgments ean be convineed of the excellence FOREIGN NEWS. 

counter to the discipline in the accomplish-|and trath of the testimony of the Society iv fel By the arrival of the steamship Cambria information 
ment of their marriage, and who have violated! gard to marriage, and they are brought to a}! 4 highly interesting character is received from France. 
an important testimony therein, is conducted | sense of sorrow that they have ignorantly or in- Paring A SRE SERENE 998, Se. SB 


: os . tte 7 : ; lection of Lewis Napoleon Buonaparte to the National 
in the “ spirit of meekness, w = . 
p , Without partiality cautiously trampled this under foot, they will Assembly has produced a strong demonstration in favor 


or unnecessary delay, in order for their help,” have no difficulty in making the acknowledge-| of the Buonaparte family and an Empire. The govern- 
we can see no breach of Christian charity in ment; and if the meeting is convinced oie has filled Paris with troops—but the danger ap- 
disowning those who cannot condemn such’ sincerity, it will restore them to membership ; paetod fe he, $pat, the Paaye sens. RaaRennans, wee. 
riolati ls ; : ‘ : ”| new movement. The following extract will give some 
violation. they cannot unite with Friends in uphold- 


Tabitha Turpenny, N. E. corner 10th and 


Spruce streets. 





 — 


contest which is approaching than the truth 
and fidelity to other testimonies will warrant. 








. ° . ‘ idea of the state of feeling existing: 
The Society of Friends is a religious com-| ing their testimonies, itis better both for them| ‘The European Times gives the following account of 
act bound together by the bond of Christian : . -t¢},|the events which had transpired since the election of 
; il hi 8 V ‘ een and for the body, that their connection with Louis Napoleon to the National Assembly was an- 
ellowship, and holding certain great pers should cease. 





nounced, 

les or testimonies as distinguishing traits ;} In di i i i ;,, As soon asthe Government perceived this most un- 
P Died ’ 8 = ' ° ssolving such connection, no ae 8) expected reaction, evidences most incontrovertible, by the 
amongst these is a testimony against the out-|thrown upon the moral character of the indivi-| ballot and universal suffrage, they assembled instantly. 


ward forms of worship, rituals, ordinances,| dual ; i i : Paris was filled with troops, and it is sai! that now there 
d th d f th Ps ; : 7 re of disownment rT a de- are not fewer than 100,000 troops of the line in the 
and the order of the priesthood. In the per-|claration that the party has forfeiteda right to| French capital. Attroupements have taken place every 


formance of theact of marriage, they consider| membership in a religious society, because he|"'8! this week in spite of the new law. On Saturday 
h h . hould be io} : ea night about two hundred persons were hemmed in by 
that the parties shou joined together by|or she declines to support the discipline, order|the troops and carried off prisoners to the prefecture. 


entering into a mutual and solemn covenant,/and testimonies of such society, or having Amongst a quan farmed aaa oe 
+ ‘ a's ’ even women ; Ta and the g 
made wader a sense of Divine dependance, and violated it, isnot prepared to make a satisfac-|have been beaten every day, and lie estdinand-n- 
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citement have been greater than ever. We must state/innocent. Public indignation has been aroused egainst}no mexns deficient in something more than the 
tuat whether under the pressure of apprehension or pats! the Lynchers, aud some have fled. tee quoque. 

riotism, the National Assembly displayed at first a noble! Several ancient Mexican idols, with their sacrificial| ,, My friends we feel thankful for the infor- 
feeling. ‘The most eloquent denouncement of all tyrants| basins, have arrived in New Orleans. They are the ; pore hich o . 
and dictatorships, seen clearly in the perspective burst! finest and most interesting specimens of American an-| ™@t!0n and advice which you come to give Us; 
from many members. ‘The popular feeling out of doors tiquity ever brought to the U. States. for we know that you are good men and sincere, 
is evidently divided—the cries of “Vive ta Repabtic” are! 4 gutta percha band has been made in New York, for that we are like children, and stand in need of 
answered and sometimes drowned in shouts of “ Vive I’! the machinery of a mill in Lowell, which is two hundred| advice, 


Empereur! vive Bonaparte!” On Monday, when the| and fourteen feet long and two feet wide,—all in one| We have listened to your words, and have 
news was circulated that the impudent adventurer Louis! 


: : iece. Its value is about $7U0. j > 
Napoleon nad arrived in Paris, and was about to take|” oO . I ¢ ‘ no fault to find with them. We have heard 
his seat, the crowd assembled was very great. The con- peeatep rm tar West Ixpres.—The terrible|the same words in our own country, where 
tagion has spread to some of the troops and certainly a\| ™**Sacre* ° Hayti and Martinique seem to have taught! there have been many white people to speak 


: : : lessons to the tyrants of the Spanish West Indies. 
er portion of the National Guard d cries of °° ys — 2 nev 
Wee Napoleon’ have outs from bates ‘Gibedn regi- Like the Bourbons of France, the Governors of those them, and our ears have never been shut 


meat. Lamartine mounted the tribune, pole as ashes, Islands never learn anything from the current of events, ora, them. ‘ 

and demanded the instant passing of a decree keeping in| 0nd though the oppressed of almost every clime have “We have tried to understand white mans 
force the law of 1852 against Louis Napoleon Bona-| sey foal a assert their rights, we find these petty religion, but we cannot—it Is medirine to us, 
parte. Whilst he was speaking a shot was fired outside | '!8 f a isplaying no lack of tyranny. Thelate\and we think we have no need of it. Our 
the building, and shouts of “ Vive I’ Empereur” were| 2cts of the Governor of Cuba are an example, but Porto religion is simple, and the Great Spirit who 


Rico now furnishes another. We quote the followin; : 
; mart t Imed. O fic 4 5 . 
ate shenh abtad-nebeanden ae nach “This! from the New York Commercial Advertiser :—N.|S4¥0 1 10 Ue ee ee ae ee 


| American. it. We believe that the Great Spirit made our 


incident, whether accidental or pre-arranged, Lamartine | : j : ta a tet f ~ and wise tan’ or f 
adroitly converted to his purpose, by declaring that the We are indebted to a mercantile house in this city for} Fe/gtan for us, a ov, THOR 8, Patigues ser 


first blood that had been shed was shed in the cause of] copies of three “ bandos” or proclamations issued by white men. Their sins we believe are much 
despotism, and not by the Republic, and the decree was| Vuant Prim, Captain tieneral of the Spauish Island of | greater than ours,and perhaps the Great Spirit 
sanctioned by general acclamstion amongst the people. Porto Rico, in consequence of the disturbances in the has thought it best therefore to give thema 
it cannot be concealed that there isa morbid feeling in| reach Islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. The different telicin rs 
favor of the Bonapartes, which time bas not yet extin-| "rst of these, dated May 31, _prescribes severe punish- This was th i view of the Ojibbeways. At 
guished. A body of National Guards set off to Boulogne; eats for all offences of a violent nature, and tending | a a we ot J } ys: 
instantly, in order, it is supposed, to welcome Louis Na-|' & breach of the peace, committed by persons of negro} tlasgow the patience of t ve loways was ex- 
poleon to the shores of France. They were even going|‘ce—the bando taking cognizance of all such offences| hausted, and even Indian politeness gave way. 
on board a vessel under the pretence of a sea excursion, | ‘rom the civil tribunals and giving it to a council of war,) They were introduced to the Indians and 
but the Mayor —_ stop aaa Se = par eRe oar Mrs bags are with express) their object explained by Jeffry. The War-chief 
vote of the National Assembly the pe clared| P prene e circumstances by : ; F sont 
aa Nepales shall take his et No doubt gold the civil tribunals. . ’ ithen said to him, as he war ea hr the floor 
has been circulated among the populace toa great extent; For instance, a colored man who lifts a weapon against|'% 4 Corner of the room, that ne didn't see any 
but if the National Guards faltered in their allegiance,|*® White, if a slave, is to be put to death—ifa free man | necessity of their talking at all; for all that 
what hope can be entertained of the regular troops re-|'0 have his right hand cut off, or, if the white man is| they would have to say they had heard from 
maining firm. It is indeed a critical moment for the| Wounded, the black though free, is to be put to death. | much more intelligent-looking men than they 
Republic. Lamartine is a man of peace, age. unequal | : eae 7% yong or ~— . a re the = lwere in London ead in other places. and they 
ope with an emergency like this. We look to Ca-|'$ £0 Se Imprisone ive years—the free black to suller a . . - 
Shel as almost thie eal eit who can save France| minor punishment, in the discretion of the tribunal. | had given their es at full le ngth which 
from anarchy. Tuesday.~-The exci ement of the people | Other cases of offence are provided for in terms of| Chippehola [ Mr. Catlin } had written all down. 
in favor of Louis N. was increasing hourly. Barricades | Cotfesponding severity ; and sentence is invariably to be| « Now, my friends,’ said he, «1 will tell you, 
were even atte npted, and it was only by the overwhelm-| followed by execution within twenty-four bours. ithat when we first came over to this country, we 
ing — <7 military co Say part the re that . ree on the cn defines and thought that where you had so many preach- 
eral conflict was averted. Our readers will scarcely) a ‘ Tovisions Of the Grst, and the thir , . ‘ : . - 
Sain: after all this, that on the evening of Tues| informs the inhabitants of Porto Rico that they may rely we, * nla a - a explain na good book, 
day, the National Assembly, by a large majority, stulti-) (v0 the vigilance and energy of the Captain General| V® S00u d find the white peopie all good and 
fied their vote of the previous day, when they confirmed (© avert the danger menacing them, adding that he had |Sober people ; but as we travel about we find 
the exile of Louis Napoleof, and vow revoked it, and) %¢ot an off-r of military assistance to the Government of this was alla mistake. When we first came 
declared that he should be admitted as » member of the| ‘he Vanish Islands of Santa Craz aud St, Thomas, in over we thought that the white man’s religion 
National Assembly. Ledru Rollin opposed this proceed.) case there — be any fear nee ee would make all people good, and we then would 
ing, but the majority prevailed, and thus the door is! e bandos sent to us, in the original Spanish, are} ‘ i. , eat aoe 
quai for a chil he It is said that Ledru Rollin, accompanied ‘by the following deemitdnda, stilen ap-| have been glad to tall han > bat now ve 
immediately resigned, and that Lamartine would follow! parently by some American resident of the island : |cannot say that we do lfke to do it any more. 
his example. At Arrennes, a proclamation has been| ‘*!n doing this, the Captain General usurps all the} . 7 7 : ” ; . 
issued calling upon the people to rush to arms, &c., to oe in oa ot = the agg ay eee him) «Vy friends, Lam willing to talk with you if 
lace Louis Napoleon on the throne; however, before it| he threatened to send them all to Spain. is despotism | . " . . 7% 
aioe to that there will be a strazgle for supremacy be-| prevails; no one dares oppose him ; his will is ae. This th Tr ¢ ”y good ag, the hundreds and 
tween the legitimists and the Bonapartists. Theirs,|canuot last, and he will find as the home Government |! octane of poor and hungry people that — 
O’Dillon Barrot, Berryer and Davergier de Havarnee| Will learn, that such proceedings will not be endured.|S€e IN your streets every day when we ride 
voted in favor of Louis Napoleon. On Wednesday,| !he bandos were entirely uncalled for, and have created out. We see hundreds of little children with 
Paris was quiet. The people had triumphed. Louis! teat dissatisfaction among the colored popalation ; they |; heir naked feet in the snow ; and we pity them, 
Napoleon was expected hourly in Paris, to take his spat. bare, excited age — hn existed wae - , 
At last accounts from Paris the Bonaparte excitement, ¥4!C4 May never be allayed. A more impolitic, il-| é 
continued, and measures had been eae to keep it|judged act could not have “ee! promulgated A le time, |them money every time we pass them. In 
vigorous. ‘he public tranquillity had not, however, been’ Our Government should instruct all vessels of war cruis-|!OUT days we have given twenty dollars to 
again disturbed. M. de Versigny, who has made himself ing on the West India station to call at the convenient | hungry children—-we vive our money only to 
remarkable for his attempts in favor of Prince Louis Na-| ports of Porto Rico and Cuba; our me:chants have large|children. We are told that the fathers of 
poleon, was arrested on the 13th ult., at his residence, | ‘mterests in both islands, and should have Government)|tpese children are in the houses where they 
The number of commercial houses in Paris which had) protection, We know that seeds of discontent exist} 


ee oer -W are drunk, and in thei 
suspended payment at the end of the month of April! between the Government and the English consuls. Great |S! fire-water, and are d 7 7 varies 











for weknow they are hungry, and we give 


amounted to 1500, but at present they amounted to! Sritain will send ther fleets to both Islands,” words they every moment abuse and insult the 
nearly 6000. Great spirit. You talk about sending black- 
M. William Tell Poussin is appointed Envoy Extra-| LER ALO coats among the Indians: now we have no 


traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic’ lial de lthy such poor children among us; we haveno such 
to the United States of America. { NOTES IN EUROPE. drunkards, or people who abuse the Great 


| The London Spectator, in a notice of a new|Spirit. Indians dare notdoso. They pray to 
Items of Intelligence. | work—* Notes in Europe,”—by Catlin, makes |the Great Spirit, and he is kindto them. Now 
’ |some interesting extracts, which we copy: we think it wou'd be better for your teachers 
As the wife of Isaac Bass of this town, was in the act! ‘ alt to stay at home, and go to work right here 
of adjusting the clothes line around a tree,she was struck) Both Ojibbeways and loways were frequently | in your own streets, where all good work is 
just above the ankle joint by a stone weighing twenty-|beset by religious persons who wished to|wanted. This is my advice. I would rather 
three pounds, which was thrown in blasting from the | convert them. At first they tried the exeuse! not say any more. ” (Ta this alt responded 


ite led i is le | i-| 
Sead Se eai ad Pepah vobte tained eawranl™ the Roman Proconsul, “ At a more conveni-|« How, how, how !)”” 


flesh badly mutilated.— Quincy Pat. ent season I will hear thee.’ When this failed,) The rags, the hungry looks, and the begging 

At Vicksburg, Miss., a few days since, a man named| ‘bey listened with their wonted gravity and|in the streets, as they daily rode through them, 
McQuade was whipped nearly to death on suspicion of politeness ; replying in speeches which, what-| made a great impression upon the Indians, and 
having committed a theft, of which he was entirely|ever may be thought of the theology, were by|seemed to neutralize in their minds the advan- 
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tages of civilization; whose best points it is\* wal, me try em,’ said Jim; ‘me no ride good, |in the heavens, aud to be longer above the ho- 
possible they might undervalue or disregard, but me try em little.’ He was already pre-|rizon, and thus produces longer and warmer 
from the simplicity of their habits. The four| pared, with his shield and quiver upon his back, | days. 

things that made the most striking anddoubt-jand his long and shining lance in his hand.| It is a well known physical fact, formerly no- 
less the most enduring impression on their|The horse was held; though, with all its train-|ticed, that the more perpendicularly the sun’s 
minds were the cathedral churches, (especially |ing, it was some time, with its grooms about it, | rays fall on the surface of the earth, the great. 
York Cathedral,) railway travelling, a cotton-|before they could get the frightened creature |er is the heat they excite. Hence, as the sun, 
mill, and a London brewery. The coiton-mill |to stand steady enough for him to mount. Injin his northward progress in the ecliptic, daily 


was perhaps the most surprising. the first effort which they thought he was|ascends higher above the horizon and conse- 





| 


“I had received an invitation to bring them |making to get on, they were surprised to find quently darts his rays upon our hemispheres in ‘ 


to Stockport, to examine the cotton mill of Mr.|that he was ungirthing the saddle, which he|a more perpendicular direction, the tem- 
Orrell, which, is probably one of the finest/fiung upon the ground, and throwing the buf-| perature of the earth and air gradually increas- 
in the Kingdom ; and avail myself of his kind-|faloe robe across the animal’s back, and himself |es, and milder and more genial weather ensues. 
ness, by making a visit to it with him. With/|astride, the horse dashed off at his highest} ‘The effect upou the economy of vegetables 
hiscustomary politeness, he showed us through speed. Jim saw that the animal was used to|is more or less rapid, according to their dif- 
it, and explained it in ail its parts ; so that the the track ; and the course being clear, he leaned |ferent structures; but in no longer period the 
Indians, as well as myself, were able to appre- forward and brandished his lance, and every |increased and increasing heat procures a unl- 
ciate its magnitude, and its ingenious construc-|time he came round and passed us, sounded a|versal developement of foliage and flowers. 


, ; h . 
tion.” icharge in the shrill notes of the war-hoop. The |The earth opens, as it were, her bosom to the 





a work of human invention.” 





al 99 it . . ‘riding was pleasing and surprised M. Franconi|sun; all her veins feel the genial influence; and 
in M4 see eee te cats jexceedingly ; and when ‘he thought it was/|avital energy moves and works inal! her blos- 
she of their earliest education not to exhibit| em," 21? he gave his signal for Jim to puil|soms, buds, and leaves. What was lately bar- 
Oi ld, ae wallinidn of eaeibte eerste sg ¥g.(UP3 but seeing no slack in the animal’s pace,|renness becomes fertility ; from desolation and 
alia or incom emesis it ha be There and Jim still brandishing his weapons in the |death start up life and varied beauty, as if be- 
efi dain’ cae ihe siinatiti of this a" and sounding the war-whoop as he passed,|neath the reviving footsteps of a present Deity. 
dileiidtet coddiremion. whaa i Tull betciation jhe became all at once alarmed for the health|Hence result all the amazing and beautiful phe- 
lt “abdiciins ik edna ‘ot any eae thar! his horse. The Indians at this time weve all|nomena of spring.— Sacred Philosophy of the 
would subdue the natural impulses of astonish-|" * roar of laughter; and the old gentleman) Seasons. 
ment and admiration. They made no remark,| placing himself and his men upon the —— 
nor did they ask any questions, but ions ut Sot Caste rodnd, with uplifted arms, DUTY OF RESISTING TEMPTATION. 
closely to all the explanations; and, in their|\° iD mm ese ow s speed, just finding | It is an injunction of one of the apostles, “Re- 
conversations for weeks afterwards, admitted jas , at time that Jim ad rode in the true prairie | sist the devil, and he will flee from you,”’ James 
their bewildering astonishment at so wonderful |*) apcenananny, Ss RAN ete wee, by liv, 7. The meaning is, resist temptation and 
eo atin diner a tes S his a eon you shall be freed from it, This is wise coun- 
i r Fs ave used it to pull up with. JIM | se] especially for the young. Many aman has 
Pay dayiodiesf EOE SUTE, Sener apne fe ee caeeen we oo aoenretias. Pe ys 8S! been ey honest did not a evil at 
“There was every sort of whelp and cur that |neced th ee aah pnese 4, msn indie first approaches. Young men are too apt to 
could be found in Christendom, from the veri-|"The al ra a mer ela "| have self-confidence. They distrust others very 
est minimam of dog to the stateliest oe a = ‘ on gentleman fort readily, but they do not mistrust themselves. 
and Newfoundland ; and at Jim and the doctor’s|and, with additic | effort with his men and (ered think they can tamper with vice. 
approach hundreds cf them barked and howled, | ittle ullin en ta oy i h ‘4 A oe h{ rhey think they can say to their pessione, 
many broke their strings, some laid upon their toned tka, iS. ee oe ari “ d £ \edead\" hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, 
backs and yelled, (no doubt, if one could havelanimal w oe 7 a i in _ oo ‘oat | They venture a little in the indulgence of 
understood their langaage,) that they never| walked to the adhe a bh im, gp cet o ’/ passion, but they have the fullest confidence 
saw before in their lives so ill-looking and| were in ao S 4 Pete ah where We \that they shall not go too far. Here lies the 
frightful a couple, and so alarming a set as\cess at in fan. The vb 7 : @ greatest €X-\oreat danger. Vice hasa power to blind and 
those who were following behind them. Jim/done ov di d . — a ee M. palsy men; so that they find it very difficult to 
wanted to buy; and the business-meaning allitenaeat as - a sorta: ‘eae oa b ‘|retrace their steps. He who indulges himself 
his face being discovered, there were all sorts|and w a din te able dt ——— Y+lin taking the first glass, is danger. He 
of offers made him, and every kind of pup| as exceedingly obliged to us. |cannot continue taking one glass, without soon 
protruded into his face: but the barking of| —>—. | wanting two and then three and so on. He 
dogs was such that no one could be heard, and | SPRING SUCCEEDING WINTER. ‘loses the control over himself; and then when 


. : ‘he would quit his habit, he cannot. Take the 
ie nee nak = ae When we observe the earth gradually ot lenen who i in the habit of using tobacco, as 
ees ‘hiked stop their kai! No ae its winter robes for a mantle ofthe|an example. He thought he would use a 
wanted to stand the din of this canine Bedlam|"" lest green, the flowers springing up in| little. He did not resist the first cravimgs. 
longer than was necessary for Jim to make snitees eeTaet st ae nt tae every shrub|He used more, and then more, until at last he 
choice; which the poor fellow was endeavour. |¢"" tree putting forth its buds, which are soon becomes an immoderate chewer, and his senses 
ing to do with the greatest despatch possible.| 0 " nee coreenes into blossoms and |are almost blunted by the excessive stimulant. 
His mode was rather different from the ordin- eaves, our first feclings are those of wonder and The true way to overcome all vice, 1s to resist 
ary mode of testing the qualities he was lookin idelight at the marvellous change produced in|it in the beginning. No man is continually 
for, which was by feeling of the ribs; ani {tte general aspect of nature, and we then na- tempted, who resists temptation firmly. “Resist 
having bargained forone that he thought Sean seek to contemplate the causes of such |the devil and he will flee from you.’ It is a 
fit him, the lookers-on were somewhat amused|- ee wept? By what agency, we| matter of duty to resist; .and if we perform that 
at hid *Gholdb, “We aide Giecs undeviied So , does the ser e -— suddenly start/duty, we have our reward; the tempter flees 
his signs that they were going to eat it; when| ponte ut macher ie | beauty and ex-/from us. Eve in the garden did not resist, and 
the poor women screamed out, “Diable ,|aberance of another were What cause un-|the tempter did not flee, but many other temp- 
mange pas, mange pas! venez, venez a the direction of the Great Ruler of the tations assailed her. Had she resisted, good 
pauvre béte!’” q : , | year, works the magnificent effect? resolutions would have sprung up in her soul, 

Franconi bed talked of ; : | The means, by which this sudden burst!and she would have been triumphant. When 
rancont had talked of engaging the Indians |of vegetation is produced, are, like most of the |the Lord Jesus was tempted, he resisted. He 
on condition that they “were good riders; ”’ other great agencies of nature, extremely sim-|said,* Get thee hence, Satan; and it is 
and vere they visited him, a trial was made, |ple. It is merely the increased temperature of added,—« Then the devil leaveth him, and 
bat with an unsatisfactory result. the earth and atmosphere, assisting the natural |behold angels came and ministered unto him.”’ 
“The horse was led into the area and placed |tendency of the plants to awake from the leth-|Matt. iv. 10, 11. He who desires these holy 
upon the track for their chariot-races, which argic state into which they are thrown during angels to aid. sustain and. comfort him must 
was nearly a quarter ofa mile in circumference;| winter. The progress of the earth in its orbit|resist the devil. The devil must take his 
and the question being put, * who will tide !,|towards its aphelion, or greatest distance from departure, before the angels will come. 
it was soon agreed that Jim should try it first. \the sun, causes ‘that luminary to ascend higher! Boston Trumpet. 
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WOMEN. with the flow of his light spirits, the fervor of| CONWAY TUBULAR BRIBES’ COMPLETED. 


The right education of this sex is of the ut- his fancy, and the softness of his heart. 


Eve-| 


This project of Mr. Stephenson has been 


most importance to human life. There is|ning is also the delight of virtuous age; it|looked upon with great doubt by some, and 
nothing that is more desirable for the common | affords hours of undisturbed contemplation; it|almost ridiculed by others, while a third, but not 
good of all the world, since, as they are mo-|seems an emblem of the calm and tranquil close | over-numerous class, have anticipated his entire 
thers and mistresses of families, they have for|of busy life; serene, placid, and mild, with the|success—consequently its completion has been 
some time the care of their children of both|!mpress of its great Creator stamped upon it, it|looked to with much interest by all; and it 


sorts, they are entrusted with that which is of spreads its quiet wings over the grave, and 
the greatest consequence to human life. As|seemsto promise thatall shall be peace beyond it. 


the health and strength, or the weakness of| 
our bodies, is very much owing to their me- 
thods of treating us when we are young; so the 
soundness of our minds is not less owing to 
their first tempers and ways of thinking, which | 
we eagerly receive from the love, tenderness, | 
and constant conversation of our mothers. As} 
we call our first language our mother tongue, 
so we may as justly call our first tempers, our 
mother tempers; and perhaps it nay be found 
more easy to forget the language than to part 
entirely with those tempers we learn in the 
nursery. 





——= 


CHEAP POSTAGE FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
The benefits to result from uniform rates of 
cheap postage can scarcely be estimated either 
in a moral, social, or commercial point of 
view. The working of the system in England, 
has proved emminently successful in every re- 
spect, and it can be demonstrated to a mathe- 
matical certainty that similar reform here, will 
produce corresponding results. Since the re- 
duction, of the rates of postage in England, 
in 1839, the number of letters sent through the 
United kingdom, has rapidly increased, and 
this increase is still going on. It has not reach- 
ed its highest point, although more than eight 
years have elapsed, The revenue, too, has in- 
creased nearly in a proportionate ratio.—The 
following statements, founded on official esti- 
mates, show the number of letters chargeable 
with postage, delivered through the post office 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the year 1839 to 1847, inclusive| 
with the usual number and percentage of in-| 
crease : 
Annual Increase. 
Year. No of *Noof Percentage. 
Letters. Letters. on the No. 
1839. 76,000,000 
1840. 169,000,000 93,000,000 123 per cent. | 
1841. 196,500,000 27,500,000 36 * 
1842. 207,000,000 10,500,000 14 “ | 
1843. 220,500,000 13,500,000 18 * | 
1844. 242,000,000 21,500,000 28 | 
1845, 271,700,000 29,500,000 39 « | 





1846. 299,000,000 28,000,000 37 * 
1847. 322,000,000 22,500,000 30 

The foregoing table is founded upon official | 
documents, and speaks a language on the sub-| 
ject that ngne can misunderstand.—-We have| 
entered the lists for this reform, and have de-| 
termined not to lay down our pen until it is 
accomplished.—New York Mirror. ; 

——<f—— 
EVENING, 

There are two periods in the life of man in| 
which the evening hour is peculiarly interesting | 
—in youth and in old age. In yduth we love it, 
for its mellow moonlight, its million stars, its| 
then rich and soothing shades, its still serenity; 
amid these we can commune with our loves, or 
twine the wreaths of friends, while there .is 
none to bear us witness but the heavens and the 
spirits that hold their endless sabbath there— 
or look into the bosom of creation, and look and| 
listen till we can almost see and hear the wa-| 
ving wings and melting songs of other worlds.) 





To youth the evening is delightful—it accords! /asgow. 


Ee 
BROTHERS! WE ARE MEN! 


We are men—made in the image 
Of the mighty One 

Who hath crowned the earth with beauty, 
*Neath the golden sun ; 

Children of a common Father, 
Whose prevailing love 

Is unbounded as the day-beams 
Shining from above : 

Highest rank in God’s creation 
Is our station, then; 

Form divine is on our features; 

Rulers o’er all meaner creatures— 
Brothers ! we are men! 


In our souls the lamp of reason 
Streams with hallowed light ; 
Intellectnal glories round us 
Shed their radiance bright. 
Thus exalted in our being, 
’Tis the will of Heaven 
That we still go on improving 
Gifts which He hath given; 
Filling up our brief existence— 
Threescore years and ten 
Loving virtue as a mother, 
Doing good to one another— 
Brothers ! we are men! 


We are men; but oh how often 
Are our gifts despised, 

And the dignity of manhood 
Blindly sacrificed ; 

Oft is mercy’s fountain frozen 
In the human breast : 

Millions sink beneath the tyrant, 
‘Tearful and oppressed. 

Cries of sorrow loudly echo 
Over hill and glen; 

Hapless thousands wildly grieving, 

No kind hand their wrongs relieving— 
Brothers ! we are men! 


Love’s the lesson wisdom teaches, 
Gentle are her words, 

Sweeter than the brooklet’s murmurs, 
And the song of birds. 

As we all are fellow-pilgrims 
To a brighter sphere, 

Why should strife attend the moments 
Of our sojourn here? 

For a higher purpose truly 
Were we fashioned, when 

Deity in fairest traces 

Crowned our souls with heavenly graces— 
Brothers! we are men! 


Why should idle passions cheat us 
Of our purest joy ? 

Why should pride the best emotions 
Of the breast destroy ? 

In the heart, affection’s fountain, 
Sweetly welling up. 

Seeks to mingle priceless blessing 
Ever in life’s cup: 

Let its waters flow and mingle 
Far as human ken, 

Till with love’s serene devotion 

Earth be covered as the ocean— 
Brothers! we are men ! 


James Henpersov. 


\affords us pleasure to be able to lay before our 
|readers the following brief notice of the subject, 
| from the Railway Chronicle of the 22d April, 
which informs us of its entire success, and 
establishes, more firmly if possible, the reputa- 
|tion of its projector, as an engineer. The 
Chronicle says : 

| The completion of the great iron tubular 
|bridge over the Conway, and the consequent 
|opening of the Chester and Holyhead railway, 
| are events of such importance, both to the com- 
{munication with Ireland and to the character of 
\railway engineering in this country, that we 
must refec to them once again. We formerly 
jnoticed the happy transference of the tube from 
the workyard to its position between the oppo- 
site piers. But it was then a great depth below 
its final place. It had still to be pumped up by 
a Bramah press and'steam engine, to its height.— 
The pumping up of this grea’ mass—nearly as 
‘large as one of the rows of houses in Great 
George street—by the two ends, is perhaps the 
most formidable lift ever attempted. It was 
effected at the rate of about two feet per hour, 
and was done uniformly, quietly, and so insen- 
sibly from the large mass, that it seemed rather 
|that the ground and sea and houses sank down 
below the bridge than that the bridge itself was 
(inmotion. ‘Trains have passed through with 
great loads, and without producing vibration. 
We understand that Capt. Wynne, the inspector 
general of railways, has sanctioned the whole 
line, with which he expressed great satisfaction, 
| having made a very minute and critical examina- 
'tion of it. We congratulate Mr. Stephenson in 
| having thus converted one ‘ impossibility’ more 
|into a practical fact. We hope he will not 
delay to give the profession an account in detail 
‘of all the difficulties encountered and conquered. 
| His Menai bridge will give him little trouble, 
| we trust, after this ; of which the difficulties are 
different in degree rather than kind.” 





—— 
PINS. 


| A dozen years since, all the pins used in this 
|country were imported. Now, none are import- 
,ed, except a few German pins for the supply 
of the German population in Pennsylvania. 
This wonderful change has been produced by 
|@ concurrence of circumstances—the most 
|prominent of which was the invention, by Mr. 
Samuel Slocum, now of Providence, of a pin- 
making machine far superior to any then in use 
iu England, This led to the establishment of 
a pin-manufaciory at Poughkeepsie by Messrs. 
Slocum, Jillson & Co., which, contrary to 
general expectation, was entirely successful, 
and soon distanced foreign competition. Thus 
things went on, until the passage of the tariff of 
1842, which, by increasing the duty on foreign 
pins, encouraged other parties in this country 
jto engage in the business. Foreseeing this, 
ithe above mentioned company—which was 
‘succeeded by the Am. Pin Company—at once 
reduced their prices 20 per cent., and have 
\since reduced 10 per cent more. Of all the pin 
‘companies which have been estalished or 
|attempted in the United States, only three are 
known to-exist at present viz the Am. Pin 
|Company, (which to works both at Pough- 
| keepsie and Waterbury, Conn.,) the Howe 
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Company, at Derby, Conn, and Messrs. Pelion, 
Fairchild & Co., of Poughkeepsie. 

The quantity of pins turned out by these 
establishments, especially the two first, is 
enormous. The statistics of one of them, we 
have ascertained, are about as follows;—Per 
week, 70 cases, averaging 170 pos each, | 
each pack containing 12 papers and each paper| 
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FREE PRODUCE STORE, . GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 


REE LABOR DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES UST RECEIVED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 

Wholesale and Retail. North Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 
Shir ing and Sheeting muslins, heavy and fine. pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLARATION,” &c., pub- 
Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. {lished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 
Furniture Prints. Satin Stripes. what is called the Hypostatical Union, and on the 
Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. Trinity. By William Gibbons, late of Wilmington, 
“Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. |Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 
Apron and Furniture Checks. Cotton Handkerchiefs jsale by Geo, C. Baker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 


280 pins: making an aggregate of 39,984,000) Cambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 

pins per week, or 2,079,168,000 per annuum. seer parse = 2 eas ee Oil 
. a mm . . 

If the products of the other two establishments,| cy ua. a a tee 

and the small amount imported, are together! ‘Twilled Cotton bed spreads and Ticking. 

equal to the above, we shou!d have a grand} Irish linens, warranted free from cotton, 


total of 4,158,336,v00 pins for consumption in Hosiery, knitting and sewing cotton. 
the United States ; equal to 200 on an average,| Satinets, Mouslin de lain, all wool. 


oye N addi ; 
for every man, woman and child in the country. | Wading end cotton laps. Umbrellas. 


. kt A variety of other articles produced wholly by Fre 
A pretty I:beral allowance, we are thinking.|1 non. 7 wey 


The number of pin-making machines employed| i7rSinssdel lon ectien eamend euitnen of 
by said company is about 30, and of work-| fine hosiery—bleached and brown. 
people about 60. It would be difficult to de-| Teas, carefully selected for families and stores. 
scribe these machines so as to make their, Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. 
operation intelligible to those who have not —- sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 
seen them in motion. We will only say that) ’Perior saclanees, suger: house end West tuaia. 

7 ; ’ ; | Coflee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, | 
the wire which is to be wrought into pins runs! confectionary, &c., &e. 
from a reel like yarn, into one end of the ma-| (> Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas| 
chine, and cumes out at the other, not wire but Chocolate, for invalids. Country merchants supplied 


pins, cut, pointed, and headed, in the most| with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 


perfect manner, at the rate of 150 a minute. | li@* Temote trom depots of free goods, ordering in con-| 
This i bh a :t eee teat the _/ siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 
is 18 about the usual speed, Du 1e ma ingly. Teams Casn. 


chinery is capable of being so adjusted as to! GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | 
produce 300 a minute. Being now ofa yellow-| N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry Sts. | 
ish color, they are thrown, by the bushel into,| Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 

kettles containing a certain liquid, by whieh) t——————_______ 
they are whitened and prepared for sticking;| CARD TO FRIENDS.—CHARLES ADAMS 
i. e. for being stuck into papers, in rows, as! [\. informs Friends, that he has availed himself of the 


ms. jlate public sales of imported goods, by which means he 
tores. This process|‘** P¥ i foods, by 
they are bought at the store ef is enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY 


of sticking is also performed by a machine) ,ny gpapLE DRY GOUDS. at much lower poteita 
invented by Mr. Slocum. ‘The narrow Paper | than heretofore. ; 


in which the pins are stuck, is wound from a| He hasalso reduced those previously on hand, in order 
reel, of any imaginable length, and then cut off] to close the Spring and Summer stock in season. 

at uniform intervals. One sticking-machioe| _ ©- 4. is now selling Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe- 
will stick as many pins a3 three pin-machines|/'"°* (all silk and wool.) at only 25 cents per yard, 


k c b Importers price was 5U cents, 
can make; and three of the former can be at!  piain Mode and neat figured Bareges, at 31 cents. 
tended by one girl. 


, Plain Mode Challys, Pondicherry, Mous de Laine. 
A part of the pins of the Am. Pin Company Linen and Silk Lustres, French Lawns and Jaconets. 

are made of American copper, obtained on the| Farlston Ginghams, &c. 

borders of Lake Superior 200 dozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. 


The tri Hum cA : : Good I[zish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents 
e triumphant success 0 merican PD) yard, in half pieces and other Linen Cioods generally. per 


making without the aid of protection, or rather Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear, 
im spite of it, shows that when skill and injat only 50 cents per yard. A bargain. 
dustry are combined, “some things can be done| SHAWLS of all kinds, (Blanket, Thibet, Twisted, 
as well as others.”’—N Y. Jour. Commerce. Silk, Net, Cashmere and Barcelona,) together with a 
| general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise. 
| NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, 
If you would keep your hands from chap- No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and sd, north side. 
ping during the winter, wash them as often as| Philada. 6 month 1.—1f, 
you please, but rub them * bright dry” each; 
time; don’t leave a particle of moisture for the} , 
cold uir to act upon. 





j 
| 
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REDUCTION IN PRICEs., 


i Neat Monslins, Bareges and Tissues, 
Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, 
Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 
Plain Shawls, India Silk Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, 
Gauze Blond, Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
With an assortment of Furnishing Goods. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 

N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. 


a 


Frost bites should be rubbed with cold flan-| 
nel or fine snow, avoiding the fire, or even a 
hot room.— American Agriculturist. 











OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYs, near Moores- 
town, Burlington Co., N. J. The duties of this en “ 

School will be resumed on the 22d inst. Pupils are HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 

carefully instructed in the various branches of an Eng- ment of extra Flour selected expressly fur family 

lish and Mathematical Education. Circulars, stating| use, constantly on band and for sale by 

terms, ‘.c., can be obtained at No. 235 Arch Street, Phi- CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 

ladelphia, or by addressing the subscriber. 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch, 


WM. A. GARRIGUES. |—-—— antiga 


5th mo. 27. 


$< 














5th mo. 
‘ vies PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER 


a 


and Israel J. Graham. Baltimore 


GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 
A narrative of the captivity and sufferings of Ben- 


oths. jjamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 
ludians in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 
a short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 
|Byberry. For sale by T. E, CHAPMAN, No. 74 


North Fourth Street; GEO. C. BAKER; No. 158 
Pearl Street, New York; and ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 


| Baltimore. 4 


\ ANTED.—At the Rosine Association, an active 
energetic woman, who understands Mantua 


Making, Tailoring, and plain sewing. 
|6mo, Apply st 204 north Eighth street. 








FINE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR 
LX FRIEND*.—EYRE & LANDELL, Arch and 
Fourth sts., have this season, as usual, supplied them- 
selves with a full assortment of plainish Goods, among 
which are the following— 

SPRING DRESS GOODs. 

Plain mode Bareges and Lupin’s Mous de Lains, 

Neat fig’d mode and white; also, brown and white do. 


| Small figured brown and white Bareges. 


Very neat Lawns for Friends. 
Fine assortment of neat Ginghams. 
Very small figured Calicoes, &c. 


PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’FS. 
Cashmere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs, 
Plain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. 
Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 
Mode colored ‘Thibet silk fringe Shawls. 

Mode colored Hernania Shawls. 

Thibet Shawls of new style fringe. 

Plain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 


SUN DRIES. 
Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze, 
Bandanna and Flag Handk’fs. 
Kid Gloves of first quaiity. 

E. & L. keep a full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres 
Vestings, and all kinds of men’s wear; also, Furnishing 
Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. 
5 mo. 6.—3m. 





N EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street; have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their line on the most reasonable 
terms. 4 mo 1—tf 
t EMOVAL.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
and custumers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his cus'omers entire sa- 
tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


=. FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 

8. E. corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
Laines, (all wool,} English and American Prints, and a 
variety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand- 
kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs., Mode 
Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
&e. 

An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 
will be sold at the lowest prices. 3mo—3m. 








——— 





APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD pee. ome at 


C. JENKINS & CO,, Tea Dealers and Grocers, 


> itn. | ame ‘i einai inti : . W corner of Chestnut and Twellth Street. En- 
NBOLTED WHEAT . PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL .8 
WHEAT, DRIED PRUIT, HAMA DIED BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or| trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 


WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 


. Sth St, 2 bove Market. 
No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. tea soe 4N h St., 2 doors above Marke 


BEEF, &c. &c., to be bad of retail, by 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
ht mo. 8th, ly. 


store, on ‘I'welfth street. 7 One of this concern baving 
been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 
gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
| but few in any other establishment in this country. 

Philadelphia, 4mo. 1. 


